Gonld so well puts it, is an unexampled pathetic tragedy. "No one," Gould continues, "has suffered more grievously; no martyr ever endured more intense and continuous torments." All the more are we compelled to admire Nietzsche's stoicism. "Impaviduni ferient ruinae."
In 1893 Elizabeth, the widow of Dr. Foerster, returned from Paraguay. At that time Nietzsche was still able to receive her at the station at Naumburg, and to hand her a bouquet. His general health had thus far improved. The mental faculties of the patient, however, were decaying more and more. The first two years of his illness had inspired some hope, and a certain Dr. Langbehn was convinced that Nietzsche's case was curable. But it was not to be. There is no return through the Gates of Horn. With endless care and great self-sacrifice Nietzsche's aged mother looked after her son. In 1895 he was suffering from a paralytic affection of the jaw. In 1897 she herself fell ill, and at Easter of the same year death called away the loving and devoted Franziska Nietzsche, a true mater dolor'osa.
After this Elizabeth removed with her brother to Weimar, where she bought a villa called "Silberblick." His favourite seat was on the verandah. The pleasant view over Weimar, with the mountains beyond, the far horizon, the formation of the clouds, the sunset, these were his chief enjoyments. Nietzsche showed great pleasure in music. Peter Gast, Dr. Carl Fuchs, and Miss Kate Bruckshaw, all clever pianists, often played to him.
He usually disliked visitors. However, when he evinced a desire to see people, his sister would ask friends and adherents to come to the house. The fame of Nietzsche grew wonderfully; painters and sculptors came to see him. He received his guests resting on a divan, dressed in a long garment of thick white cloth, in the style of the garb of Boman Catholic priests.
Professor Lichtenberger, from Nancy, the enthusiastic